NELSON BonND 
An Unpakep Cookie 
by Barbara Winters 


e met President Calvin Coolidge, studied under Page Pitt, 
and was sued by Orson Welles! And his writing career spans 
ven decades. Nelson Slade Bond may be the only graduate 
of the W. Page Pitt School of Journalism to have had a career in each 
of the seven specialties 
taught in the school, 

In 1932, the 24-year- 

CML Ent SSeIPARA serv OC Xt “Good stories are 
Huntington, West Virginia, 

with a friend, just to check not written— 

out Marshall College. The they’re rewritten.” 
friend moved on but Nelson 

stayed and became one of a 

number of remarkable 

Students taught by Page Pim 

in the joumalism department. 

“The year before that, I had been pretty largely ‘on the bum,"” 
Nelson says. “I had hitehhiked to Nova Scotia to see my grandmother. 
When [ came back, I went to the Olympics. When I came back from 
that, I decided I wanted to see Mexico. So, I put a knapsack on my 
back and put my Boy Scout uniform on, and | was going to walk to 
Mexico—hitchhiking, as we did in those days. Nobody was afraid to 
pick up hitchhikers like they are today. 

“A friend of mine from Philadelphia said, ‘I"ve heard about this 
little college out in West Virginia. Stop by there to see me; and, if T 
don't like it, I'll go with you.’ I said, ‘All right. [ routed my way 
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rightfully prood of Betty, who often says—in relation to Nelson's stellar 
carcer—that she was “just along for the ride.” However, Nelson is 
quick to tell you that she is a talent in her own right. “That looks easy," 
she said when Nelson began writing short stories; so she wrote one 
and sold it. When he began writing radio plays, she said again, “That 
looks easy," and wrote two radio plays and produced them both! 

“I'll tell you the real secret,” says Nelson. “People from 
Huntington are making a celebrity out of me, which I'm not. But, in 
Roanoke I"m practically not known. [can prove that; last week a man 
in the grocery store said, “Aren't you Nelson Bond?" [ said, ‘I am.’ He 
said, “You're an artist or a musician or something, aren’t you?’ But the 
celebrity in our town for anybody who's over 40 years old is Beuy 
Bond, because when we first moved to Roanoke—just before World 
War Il broke out—she got 50 busy working with the Red Cross and 
various charitable organizations that after a while the manager of the 
local radio station said, ‘How would you like to have your own show?" 

So, she became the sole proprietor and the person who ran the 
Betty Bond Radio Show. And she ran it for many years, until television 
came in, and then it became the Betty Bond Television Show, So, BETTY 
Bond is the celebrity that is known in Roanoke, and I"m lucky to have 
a reputation somewhere else!" The Nelson Bond Sociery was formed 
in Roanoke more than 50 years ago, though, according to the Roanoke 
Times & World News, it now exists in a much different guise from the 
Bond Society that met during the 1950's. One of the groups, known as 
SciFiPantasyFans, based in Roanoke, connects through the Internet as 
a Yahoo! group but also meets “at 7 p.m. on the last Thursday of each 
month at Barnes & Noble Booksellers, then goes to a movie— 
preferably a science fiction movie.” 

Much of Nelson's early fiction was sports stories. But, in April 
1937, he entered the field of science fiction with the publication of 
“Down the Dimensions” in Astounding Science Fiction. That 
November's Scribner's Magazine published his memorable and 
humorous fantasy story, “Mr. Mergenthwirker's Lobblies,” which 
established his reputation as one of the leading writers of science fiction 
and fantasy. Nelson says he started writing for the pulps because they 
were the way a person leamed how to write in those days. “I don't 
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know how a young writer today can ever get a start. You have to write 
about. a million words before you get the bad ones out of your system.” 

Nelson's stories reveal an offbeat humor that has made him, 
according to biographer Peter Ruber, one of the classic fantasy 
storytellers of our time. His story “The Bookshop,” for example, 
features a bookstore that stocks only books that have never been written. 
H. Bedford Jones, known as “King of the Pulps” in the early 1900's, 
wrote him, upon reading the story, and commented, “Nelson Bond, | 
don't know who you are, but I wish I had written that story.” 

“In Bond's world, the real, the surreal, and the unreal often collide 
in warped and wonderful ways, like no other stories have in the past 
60 years,” Ruber says, “Take Pat Pending, the wacky ‘inventulator’ 
whose adventures were narrated by Don Mallory, a junior clerk in the 
United States Patent Office, in Washington, D.C. Or the inventive 
Lancelot Biggs: Spaceman, who with a few spare parts could energize 
his spaceship to travel at the speed of light ... Or confidence and carney 
man ‘Squaredeal Sam" Mctthee, while he had not an honest bone in 
his body had a heart of gold, as well as a remarkable talent for becoming 
involved with unusual characters. Nelson Bond created other minor 
series characters; but he always seemed to know just how many he 
should write without overdoing the gimmick—then stopped.” 

In a review of a 1999 compilation of good science-fiction short 
stories, entitled The Flying Sorcerers (Ace Books), reviewer Georges 
T. Dodds said that his favorite of the stories in the book was “The 
Gripes of Wrath” by Nelson Bond, which is chock full of wonderful 
puns like this one: 

Between slugs (of boore), Edgar (the ghost) pointed out haw 
the ofd woodwork wat carved, an” how the windows was deepset 
between long, upright columns... 

“Pilastered?” I sald. 

“Edgar?” replied McGhee. “I'll say! To the gills! As a mater 
of fact, we both was.” 

The late Hal Shaver, former dean of Marshall's School of 
Journalism and Mass Communications, once said that he would love 
to know the number of words Nelson has written in his lifetime. In 
just 23 years, from 1935 to 1958, Bond published 253 stories in 68 
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differemt magazines. These included crime, mystery, and sports pieces 
as well as fantasy and science fiction. 

Nelson published one novel, Exiles of Time, the story of a comet 
striking the earth, in 1949. A second novel, Thar Worlds May Live, 
written about the same time, was finally published in 2002 and is 
available in both paperback and digital versions. Many of his stories, 
however, have been gathered in hardback books, including Mr. 
Mergenthwirker's Lobblies and Other Fantastic Tales (1946); The 3 Ist 
of February (1949), The Remarkable Exploits of Lancelot Biggs: 
Spaceman (1950); No Time Like the Future (1954); Nightmares and 
Daydreams (1963); and The Far Side of Nowhere (2002). Some of 
these first editions now bring up to $400 in the rare book market, At 
least two more compilations of his stories ane scheduled for publication: 
Other Worlds than Ours (2004) and Probability Zero (2007). Many of 
his stories and books have been translated in foreign languages and 
published overseas. 

“T'll tell you an interesting story about Lancelot Biggs: It was 
republished in German, French, Spanish, Polish, Russian, 
Czechoslovakian, and in Dutch. And finally I gota copy of a beautiful 
edition that had been published in Japan—handsomely illustrated, 
colored art—so I wrote to Japan and said, “You may be wondering 
where to reach me to send the royalty check.’ The people in Japan 
wrote back and said, “We're so sorry; we don’t belong to the 
international copyright union.” So, the most beautiful book in Japanese 
that [ ever wrote I never got paid for,” Nelson says, with that gleam in 
his eye—that relishes quirkiness, even at his own expense. 

Nelson recalls with nostalgia an encounter at the first World 
Science Fiction Convention in 1939, An enthusiastic and breathless 
young man hurried up to Nelson, saying, “Mr. Bond, I just sold my 
first story!” Nelson replied, “Congratulations. I suppose you have a 
drawer full. Forget them. The second story must be better.” Years later, 
the young writer—Isaac Asimoy—wrote him, “Thank you for the best 
advice I ever had.” Indeed, in later years, Asimov dedicated one of his 
own books to Melson, stating again, “To Nelson Bond, who gave me 
the best advice I ever had.” 
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When asked about whether he was among the first generation of 
science fiction wnters, Nelson replied, “There was a generation before 
me of writers whe wrote mostly stories that are forgotten. E. E. Smith 
was one I do remember. But, | was of a period that is now referred to 
as the Golden Age of Science Fiction by the younger writers. As a 
matter of fact, when 7 went to that very first meeting of the Science: 
Fiction Writers in 1939, the guest of honor was E. E. Smith. Ray 
Bradbury was an 18-year-old boy and he and Cory Ackerman drove 
from California to attend the convention, They sought autographs from 
people like me.” 

“Mr. Mergenthwirker's Lobblies” was picked up for a radio series, 
written by author Will Glickman, which ran for a number of weeks, 
Nelson didn't know anything about radio. But when they sent him 
copies of the script, he thought that if someone else could be paid for 
Wriling a script of one of his stories, he could do it himself. Over the 
years he authored more than 200 radio scripts. In one season alone 
(1943-44), he wrote 46 half-hour scripts for a crimefdrama show on 
ABC radio (Hot Copy), plus a few additional scripts for other radio 
programs. Nelson says it was a good thing that radio picked up his 
scripts because, little by lithe, magazines started to di¢—at least in 
terms of publishing fiction. 

Nelson was very happy with his radio carcer until a new invention 
called television started creeping in. He was intrigued with the idea of 
television, although there were not many stations at that time. And so 
began Stage Three of his career. He decided to adapt his “Lobblies” 
story for television, turning it into stage-play form. He sent the play to 
New York, and NBC purchased it. 

Tt was the first full-length play that was ever performed on a 
television network—which at that time consisted of three stations, 
Boston, New York, and Washington. Nelson's mother and father, who 
lived in Philadelphia, had to travel to New York to see it. The 
presentation was elaborate, according to Nelson. “There was a studio 
audience, and they printed a program for it.” One of the regrets of his 
life is that no copy of the show exists because “they didn’t have tape 
in those days." 
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In the 1950's, Nelson wrote a television script called The Night 
America Trembled for Westinghouse Theatre. The script recounted 
actual incidents that occurred the night the famed War of the Worlds 
radio show of 1939, starring Orson Welles, was aired. The “50's 
generation had not heard the radio broadcast and, in Nelson's mind, 
knew little about the show that had “so terrified their parents.” 

Because Welles was no longer the “young, near-handsome youth" 
he had been during the radio broadcast, Nelson did not cast him as 
himself but rather wrote him into the TV script as the narrator. CBS 
television offered Welles the part, and he tumed it down—demanding, 
rather, to play himself, It ended up that Graham MacNamee was the 
narrator and three young unknowns were actors in the play: Edward 
Asner, Warren Beatty, and James Coburn. 

Shortly after the 1957 broadcast Welles sued Westinghouse, CBS, 
and Nelson for $2 million each for violation of copyright. Fortunately, 
Nelson had drafted the contract stating that he was responsible for 
everything in the script EXCEPT the background radio play, According 
to Ruber’s biographical sketch, Nelson was “home free"—though he 
learned later that CBS and Westinghouse did pay Welles something. 

The stage adaptation is still in print and exists also as a musical. 
According to Rauber, Hollywood personalities such as Rod Sterling 
urged him to come to California and give screenwriting a try. The 
Welles incident—along with the tuming of television scripts. to 
sitcoms—soured Nelson on television. “I wrote for TV very happily 
until TV tumed into sitcoms. That I found I could not write. I could 
not write somebody else's story. I had my own story, and I wanted to 
write that or nothing. Since the magazines at that time had died due to 
radio and TV, ] had to find something else to do; and we started Phase 
4 of my career. | harkened back to the Page Pitt School of Journalism, 
where [had learned something about writing advertising for magazines 
and newspapers, and [| opened a public relations agency in Roanoke, 
Virginia.” 

As Hal Shaver said teasingly, when Nelson and Bey Bond were 
on Marshall's Huntington campus to celebrate the donation of his 

papers to his alma mater, “He was best known as a fantasist. Then he 
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established a public relations firm. He wrote both for fantasy and for 
public relations, As many people would say, “What's the difference?" 

Stage 5 of Nelson's career began in 1965, when he became: an 
antiquarian book seller, “I found out that the books I had been collecting 
as a book lover had some value. I walked into an old book shop and 
saw something on sale for 50 cents that I had recently found in a book 
dealers’ catalog for $10; and go | started buying old books and selling 
old books. I was an antiquarian book man for some 30 odd years and 
made the principal part of my income as a bookman.” 

Nelson's antiquarian catalogs—published over the 30-year 
period—are themselves collectible. Each included original poems and 
writings. Copies of all the catalogs reside—along with Nelson Bond's 
other papers—in the Special Collections Department of the Marshall 
University Libraries. According to a biographical sketch, written by 
Mike Ashley, Nelson came to know many other science-fiction and 
fantasy authors through correspondence with them so that they became 
well acquainted over time. One example is Nelson's friendship with 
James Branch Cabell: Nelson came to know Cabell through 
correspondence and ended up becoming his literary executor. That 
collection is now in the Cabell Library at Virginia Commonwealth 
University, along with Bond's extensive correspondence with Cabell, 

The latest stage of Nelson's career finds him returning to writing 
for publication, “In 1998, the Science Fiction Writers of America asked 
Betty and me to be the guests of honor at their convention in Santa Fe. 
We were well received by the audience and by a couple of book 
publishers. A couple of publishers got in touch with me and asked for 
short stories.” 

Thus, his book The Far Side of Nowhere was published by the 
prestigious specialist press Arkham House in 2002, to a “surprising 
deluge of favorable reviews,” according to biographer Peter Ruber. 
The March 18, 2003, issue of Publishers Weekly, for example, featured 
the book ina starred review and included an interview by Ben Indick 
with Nelson, Quer Worlds than Ours is slated for publication in 2004. 
Nelson has already delivered Probability Zero to Arkham House for 
publication in 2007, “at which time I will be only 99 years obi.” 
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Nelson Slade Bond was born on November 23, 1908, in Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, to an American mother and a Canadian father. “I was 
birthed in Canada, but my mother wanted me to be born in the United 
States so [ would be an American citizen. So, they moved briefly back 
to Scranton. We then went back to Toronto and lived for the early 
years of my life. T am one of the survivors of the group who had dual 
citizenship. Later on they changed the law so that you became a citizen 
of the country in which you were bom. 

“There was the Toronto period and then there was the Scranton 
period, when my father and mother moved back to Scranton briefly. 
As [understand it, be wanted to do something for the World War I 
effort; so he joined the YMCA and he went to Washington, DJC., as 
the secretary in charge of the Eagle Hut on the Mall in Washington. Of 
course, we all moved to Washington.” 

Later, the family moved to Philadelphia, where his father formed 
his own public relations firm. “It was not an archaic thing to become a 
writer, because my father had been a writer.” Indeed, Nelson's promise 
as a Writer was discovered early in his life. “I had a teacher named 
Miss Lafferty, when I was in sixth grade. As I recall, she had given the 
kids in the class assignments to write about ‘where I went on my 
vacation.” She graded all the essays and gave them back to the kids, 
and mine had an § on it. I didn’t know what that meant because she 
said that G was for ‘good" and E was for ‘excellent." Mine was better 
than excellent and she didn't know what to give me; so she gave me an 
5 for ‘superior.’ It gave me confidence that I could put into words 
ideas that people wanted to hear. I constantly had a book in my hands.” 

Nelson went to high school in Philadelphia. His yearbook shows 
that he lived at 1861 East Cuyahoga Street and participated in a number 
of activities, such as cross country. He was the only student of the 
school who had ever been a reporter on the school newspaper, the 
Highway, in his junior year, Ruber adds, “While still in high school, 
Bond convinced the drama editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer that he: 
was an ardent theater-goer, and thal he wanted to become a theater 
reviewer. He was given tickets and wrote reviews of plays.” 

It was while he was in Philadelphia that Nelson's Boy Scout troop 
organized a march to Washington, where he met Calvin Coolidge. 
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“Because of the fame of this trek from Philadelphia to Washington, 
they granted us.an interview with Calvin Coolidge. There must have 
been 30 or 40 of us in the troop. And Calvin Coolidge was tacitum, 
shall we say. As we walked by, one at time, be said to the first boy, 
“How do you do?"; to the second boy, ‘Glad to meet you"; to the third 
bey, “How do you do?"; to the fourth boy, “Glad to meet you" and so 
on. Remember that one time a man said to Calvin Coolidge, ‘I've got 
a $50 bet that I can make you say three words.’ Calvin Coolidge said, 
“You lose." " 

Now Bond, whose picture hangs on the wall of the Marvin Stone 
Journalism Library at Marshall, freely gives of his time to encourage 
other young writers. At a seminar held at Marshall in the fall of 2003, 
he told an audience of almost 100 students that “writing is not. an option. 
It's an obligation, a necessity.” His first suggestion to creative writers? 
“Don't talk about it At one time [ went to Page Pitt and told him J had 
a wonderful story I'd like to write down. He said, ‘Just put down the 
words.” He taught me to get it all in the first paragraph and to summarize 
it in the end.” 

He also encourages young writers not to write the first word until 
they know what the last word is going to be, “[f you don’t know where 
you're going, that story will wobble; it will shake. And you won't be 
able to tighten it up.” And, Nelson lives by those words. Hal Shaver 
described him as a man who has “his way with words, a consummate 
storyteller.” 

“Don't be satisfied with the first draft,” Nelson says. “There are 
a couple of things you can do, One is to scratch out all of the adjectives 
and all the adverbs—every single one of them. Then put back only the 
ones thal are important. Second, you must also remember that you 
will never in your entire life get it perfectly the way it was in your 
mind. ft will come out pretty close sometimes; and, if you are lucky, it 
will come out more often.” 

According to Ruber's biographical sketch, published in Pulp 
Rack, Nelson also admonishes budding writers that shorter is better. 
“One of my axioms of writing has always been that good stories are 
not written—they're rewritten. | would talk a story into the Dictaphone, 
Betty would type it, then I would revise it, and it was always shorter, 
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because | cut it down, trimmed. The story had to be packed tight 
together. So I was fair at 10,000 words, good at 5,000 words, and 
excellent sometimes at 2,500. The shorter the Bond, the better the 
story.” 

“That approach to his craft contradicted the work habits of most 
other magazine writers, who padded their work because they were 
paid by the word. Bul Bond's work was so popular among editors that 
he always commanded the highest fees, even when his stories were 
shorter than they were supposed to be.” 

Nelson's sense of humor comes across in many of his writings. 
In fact, his genuineness is represented primarily in his sense of humor, 
He completed an alumni survey in 1967. After filling in the usual 
information about dates of attendance, he was asked to indicate his 
professional experience, to which he responded, “Have been full-time 
freelance professional writer since 1934." When asked for “other 
experience,” he replied, “Tsk, tsk.” 

In the spring of 2003, Nelson began to transfer his literary papers 
to the University Libraries at Marshall—a boon to Marshall, as many 
other universities, the University of Virginia among them, had sought 
the collection. Some 26 cubic feet of material has arrived and more 
will follow. 

The collection contains all of his output as an author: his radio 
and TV scripts and plays, the original pulp fictions magazines, tear 
sheets, manuscripts, and the index cards and daybooks recording 
publication details. The collection also includes correspondence 
(including fan mail), contracts, agent correspondence, and financial 
records—as well as a full run of the Nelson Bond Society's Newsletter 
and copies of his antiquarian book catalogs. Marshall plans to recreate 
Nelson's office as part of the renovated second floor of Morrow Library. 

Now in his 95" year, Nelson has had a varied and interesting life. 
He has left a lasting legacy in his writing, and will be remembered as 
one of the founders of modem fantasy literature. One of the buzz words 
now wsed in media education is “convergence” —the blending of print 
and broadcast media. Nelson Bond's career is an excellent example of 
what this means, being able to create in all the media lines. 
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The volumes of Profiles in Prominence feature Marshall alomni 
who have reached the top of their fields. Marshall University honored 
Nelson with an honorary doctorate in 1988, in recognition of his 
accomplishments. Marshall agrees with biographer Mike Ashley, that 
Nelson Bond is “one of those rare individuals who has literally become 
a legend in his own lifetime." 

“Don't think of me as a great life; [ am not,” Bond says. “I am 
just a writer with a modest talent, who was lucky enough to stay one 
all my life. | have been very, very lucky to make a living out of the 
written word, For that, Tam very grateful to Marshall because Marshall 
set me on that track. When I first came here, I didn't know what I 
wanted to be. I was an unbaked cookie, The School of Journalism 
established in my mind that 1 wanted to use words for a living. In fact, 
lam deeply indebted to Marshall for setting me out on my career. You 
have given me something that I have done and truly enjoyed all my 
life. Marshall tured me into a writer, and it-also gave me the greatest 
joy of my life—my wife." 


Barbara Winters is Dean of Libraries at Marshall University. 


